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Waltham Cross 











In No. 51, of the Mirror, we pre- 
faced our description ‘of Gloucester 
Cross by an account of the various sorts 
peg which have been — for 
different purposes. Among others we 
noticed the Crosses of memorial, which 
were erected at the places where the 
bier of persons of distinguished rank 
rested. Such was the Cross erected at 
Waltham, in Essex, by Edward I., to 
the memory of his wife Eleanor, of Cas- 
tile. ‘She was the: peace-offering  be- 
“ween Henry III., the father of Edward, 
and her brother Alphonso, King of Cas- 
tile. This marriage not only reconciled 
the two potentates, but gave the dis- 
puted province of Guienne (Aquitaine) 
to England. This province, which 
Dow forms the two departments of Ge- 
ronde, and of Lot end Garonne, in 


France, formérly belonged to the Kings. 


of Engand, as descendants of William 
the Conqueror. Jersey and Guernsey 
are all that now belong to the King of 
Britain of the ancient dominions of 
Aquitaine and Normandy. 
Queen Eleanor died November 28, 
Vou I. 


1291, at Hareby, in Lincoloshire ; and 
Edward, in respect to her memory, 
erected Crosses of memorial at the 
places where her body rested, as it was 
conveyed from Lincolashire to West- 
minster, particularly at Lincoln, Gran- 
tham, Stamford, Geddington, North 
ampton, Stoney-Stratford, Dunstable, 
St. Alban's, Waltham, and Charing, 
then a village separate from London, 
and the present scite of Charing-Cross. 
This King did every thing in a splendid’ 
manner ; and historians relate that at 
his coronation five hundred horses were 
let loose for those who cotld catch 
them, ® 

The funeral of the Queen appears to 
have been in great state; a Cenotaph 
was erected to her memory in Lincoln 
Cathedral, and a marble tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, where her remains 
were interred. 

Of the Crosses, one of the most re- 
markable was that at Waltham, of 
which we give a very bold and spirited 
engraving, from a drawing made some 
years ago. - 
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A HUSBAND AND A LOVER. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Ten years, my Rosa, I have past 
Thy hasband, yet discover 
New joys which bind these titles fast, 
Thy husband and thy lover. 
For ev’ry day I longer live 
Charms hidden I discover, 
Some tender proof does Rosa give 
Po gratify-her-lover. 
Say, hast thou found my heart amiss? 
' Can’st thou a fault discover? 
Do [ still study Rosa's bliss? 
And am I still her lover? 


Thy azure eye, with moisture fill’d, 
So sweetly doth discover, 4 
Te-any heart, howe’er unskill’d, 
That Tam still thy lover. 
And could’st thou.turn the page of life, 
Thou would’st with: Jor discover, 
Tiiat,thou'lt-be long the happy wife 
Of a wore happy lover. | 
Although our little ones are young, 


The mins TV ith: Rosa's mind are strun 
eé girls with; t’s,mind are strung, 
The boys are like thy lover. 
O! may our boys thy tender mind 
Insome nd ie dasover~ xe 
As thoa: wish’d-onr girls ma 
A husben tee yee 1 
If Heaven hayemerked that I should 


‘Before death thee discover 
How thou woutd'st watch with tearfal 


eye 
The sufferings of thy lover ! 

But if a breathless corse thy worth, 
Pale! cold! dead! I discover— 

In the same spot of kindred. earth 
Shall bedded lie thy lover. 


Oh, Heaven! together let us die, 
Together thee discover— 

Together ‘neath one grave-stone lie 
Thy Rosa aad her lover. 


Both rise at once to Heaven's gate, 
And both new bliss discover ; 

Both hear at once the blissful fate 
Of Rosa and her lover ! 


, mortals! if on earth pure bliss 
Ye seek, and would discover— 
Re once what Heaven approves—be 
this— 
A husband and a lover. 
tt. 


THE LAST MOMENTS OF CELE- 
BRATED MEN. 

Oar much-esteemed Correspondent 

P. T. W. is not only interesting in his 

ewan communications, but he gives in- 
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terest to others, as the following article 
will show. It may be considered as a 
continuation of P. T. W.’s excellent 
article on the same subject, inserted in 
No. 52, of the Mirror. 

When the Roman army had at length 
become masters of Syracuse by stra- 
tagem, which the tactics of that con- 
summate engineer, Archimedes, pre- 
vented them from taking by force, he 
was shut up in his closet, and so intent 
on a. geometrical demonstration, that 
he was equally insensible to the shouts 
of |the victors and the outcries of the 
vaniennes. He was calmly drawing 
theclines of a dia » when a soldier 


abruptly eatered his room, and clapt a’ 


sword to breast, ** Hold, friend,*’ 
said Archiniedes, ‘one moment, and 
bo esr pe gomaer will be finished.” 
soldier, surprised at this:unconcern 
at a time of such extreme peril, re- 
solved to carry him to Maréellus ;, but 
as.the pilesepner pat under his arm a 
small box full of spheres,, dials, and 
other instruments, the soldier, think- 
ing the box ta be filled with gold, could 
not resist the temptation, and therefore 
killed him onthe spot.* #00: °.. 
The Em | Adrian, dying, madé 
that celebrated address to his soul, 
whictris so happily translated by Pope 
in the well-known poem, “The Dying 
Christian‘to his Soul.” i, 

: mmon, & few moments before 
he expired, with energy of voice, ut; 
tered two lines of his own version of 
‘* Dies Ire.’’ Waller, in his last mo- 
ments, repeated two lines from Virgil: 


' and Chaucer took his farewell of all 
human vanities by a moral ode, en-. 


titled, “ A Ballad made by Geffrey 
Chauycer, upon his Dethe-bedde, lying 
in his grete anguysse.” 

Philip Strozzi, when imprisoned by 
Cosmo the First, Great Duke of. Tus- 
cany, was apprehensive of the danger 
to which he might expose his friends, 
from the confessions the rack might 
extort from him.: Having attempted 


every exertion for the liberty of his: 


country, he considered it nocrime there- 


fore to die, aud fell by his own sword,: 


he having previously engraved on the 
manile-piece of the chimney, a liae 





* It is related of the celebrated 


French chemist, Lavoisier, that whet, 


he was condemned to death by Robe- 
spierre, he requested fourteen days, 
in order to mature some important dis- 
covery; but the monster refused the 
a and gent him to the guillotine.— 


ine 
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vs sounds uncivil, 
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of Virgil, which may be thus trans- 
lated: : 


May an avenger rise from this blood ! 


When Malherbe was dying, he re- 
primanded his nurse for making use of 
e solecism in her language ! And when 
his confessor represented to him the 
felicities of a future state in low ex- 
pressions, the dying critic interrupted 
him: “ Hold. your; tongue,” said he, 
** your wretched style only makes me 
out of conceit with them.” 

‘De Lagny, who was intended by his 
friends for the law, having fallen on 
a copy of Euclid, found it so congenial 
to his disposition, that he devoted him- 
self to mathematics. In his last mo- 
ments, when he retained no further re- 
collection of the friends that surround- 
ed his bed, one of them, perhaps to 
make a_ philosophical experiment, 
thought proper to ask him the square 
of 12; the dying mathematician in- 
stantly, and, perhaps, without knowing 
that he answered it, replied, * 144.” 

Such persons realize that beautiful 
fiction of the ancients, who represent 
the swans of Cayster singing at their 
death; and have been compared to a 
Fe me ey singing with ‘a thorn in its 

ast. 


-Y. 





PLL LOVE THEE NO MORE. 


ADDRESSED. TO MY DARLING DOLLY 
DUMPLING. 
(For the -Mirror.} 
While hundreds of hearts, matchless 
maid! seek thy favour, 
I swear o’er again what 1 oflimes 
have swore, ; 
When thy breath of the gas or the gar- 
lick shall savour, 
QO! then, Dolly Dumpling, [11 love 
thee uo mere, — 


When thy now knock-knee pedestals 
bend to the bandy, 
When hunch'd is thy body behind and 


before, 
And thy stomach can hold ten bottles 
of brandy, ‘ 
©! then, Dolly Dumpling, Ul love 
thee no nore. 


Excuse me, fond fair, if my song 


- But'when thou exceedest the age of 
six score, 
And the smile of thy mouth’s like a grin 
of the d—i, 
©! then, Dolly Dumpling, Vil love 
thee no more. 
Tuany, 


Ne 


SONNET, 

Addressed to Miss Little, who was 
very short in stature, on her mar- - 
riage. 

When any thing abounds, we find 
That nobody will have it, 

But when there's little of the kind, 
One and all we crave it. 


If wives are evils, as “tis known, 
And woefully confess’d, 

The man who's wise wil! surely own 
A little one is best. 


The God of Loye’s.a little wight, 
But beautiful as thought ; ‘ 

Thou, too, art little, fair as light, 
And all that’s sweet—in short! 


O, happy girl! all think thee so, 
So think the poet’s song— 
‘* Man wants but ditile here below, 
Nor wants that little dong!” « 
-« (P. W., jun. 





THE ORIGIN OF SIGNS. 
(For the Mirror.) 

A variety of information on the sub- 
ject of signs, and their corruption, has 
occasionally been inserted in the 
Mirror, but without sufficient refer- 
ence being made to ascertain the date 
of their origin or first introduction in 
this country. This informatien it is the 
object of the present article to supply. 

The custom of hanging signs oyer 
the door, or before any other part of 
the house, is of ancient date; for the 
Romans used them, a8 appears from 
Quinctilian, who says, ‘‘Taberne erant 
circa forum, et scutum illud signi 
gratiii positum.”” ‘* There were shops 
round the market-place, and this shield 
hung there as. a sign,” A bush of ivy, 
or a bunch of grapes, was often used 
for the same purpose; and hence the 
proverb, ‘‘ Good wine needs no bush.” 

In England, signs were sanctioned 
bylaw in the time of Charles I., but they 
had been partially allowéd long before ; 
for the very charter of thut king, where- 
by the citizens were directed to “hang 
out signs for the better finding of their 
respective dwellings,”’ is a proof that, in 
many instances, such indications were 
pe pendant over shops in the city, 
and elsewhere. The rage for these 
gaudy, and too often tawdry, puerile 
works of the brush, had at length risen 
to such a pitch, that the streets of Lon- 
don and Westminster {aped by the 
country towns) exhibited as many and 
various paintings, as any famous sale 
at Christie or ‘Phillips’s toons, Ex- 
pense was not spared on the occasion ; 
and the envie de méticy among trades- 
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men was such, that ofé generally 
wished to outshine another. Indeed, 
we are told that a young man, opening 
his shop-fer the first time, was often 
at a loss to find money for the sign- 
post, upon the beautifulness of which 
his future welfare and success consider- 
ably depended. The choice of a witty 
device, or splendid enluminure, was 
therefore of great import to their pro- 
prietors. 

In spite of the entertainment which 
these motley exhibitions afforded, they 
were doomed to be taken down in the 


year 1762 and 1771. The danger of. 


their falling upon the heads of the pas- 
sengers, the interruption they created 
to the sight ia the streets, and their 
disagreeable creaking by day and night 
in high winds, united for their destruc- 
tion, to the no small disadvantage and 
regret of several artists in that line ; 
for it was a lucrative, though inferior, 
branch of the art of painting, and fur- 
nished employment to many hands. 
Sometimes men of superior talents con- 
descended to employ their brushes upon 
sign-posts, which, thongh in high situ- 
ations, were not always in high esteem, 
but brought nevertheless great profit to 
the performers. Mr. Wale, a royal aca- 
demician, was occasionally a sign-pain- 
ter, and Van Somer was another sign- 
painter of reputation, who put any price 
he liked on his works. In the beginning 
of the reigu of George III. among the 
most celebrated practitioners in this 
branch of the profession, was a person 
of the name of Lamb, who possessed a 
considerable degree of ability ; his pen- 
cil was bold and masterly, well adapted 
to the subjects he treated, and he was 
the best colourist, in fact the Titian, of 
his brotherhood. 

The stat. 10 Geo. IT. occasioned the 
removal of the large sign-frames which 
went all across the streets, and by subse- 
quent statutes, which finally removed 
signs and sign-posts, which were felt as 
grievances by the inhabitants, but it 
was observed at the time, that the citi- 
zens of London were very loath to part 
with their signs. Being obliged to re- 
move them from the sign-posts - which 
obstructed the foot or horse pavement, 
they stuck them commonly against their 
houses, at the risk of darkening a win- 
dow or two, where many of them -ree 
mained till they were quite decayed, 
when, of course, they were not renewed, 
the numbering of the houses making 
them quite unnecessary. F. R——y. 
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OR, JOE MILLER VERSIFIED. 


IRISH ANGLING. 
An Irishman fishing one day in the 


Liffey, 
Which runs close by Dublin’s great 
city so fine, 
A smart show’r of rain falling, Pat, io 
a jiffey, 
Crept under the arch of the bridge 
with his line. 


“'That’s never the way to accomplish 
your wishes,” 
Cries Dermot, ** the devil a bite "Il 
you get—”” 
** Sure my honey,” cries Pat, ‘* don’t 
you know that the fishes 
*¢ Will swim under here, to keep out 
of the wet.” 


The Sketch Book. - 
No. XII. 





A CHILD. 
BY BISHOP EARLE. 

A child is a man in a small letter, yet 
the best copy of Adam before he tasted 
of Eve, or the apple; and he is happy, 
whose small practice in the world can 
only write his character. He is nature's 
fresh picture, newly drawn in oil, which 
time and much handling dims and de- 
faces. His soul is yet a white paper, 
unscribled with observations of the 
world, wherewith, at length, it becomes 
a blurred note-book. He is purely hap- 
py, because he knows no evil, nor hath 
made means, by sin, to be acquainted 
with misery. He arrives not at the 
mischief of being wise, nor endures evils 
to come by foreseeing them. He kisses 
and loves all, and, when the smart of 
the rod is past, smiles on its bearer. Na- 
ture and his parents alike dandle him, 
and tice him on with a bait of sugar, to 
a draught of wormwood: he plays yet, 
like a young ’prentice, the first day, and 
is not come to his task of melancholy. 
All the language he speaks yet, is tears, 
and they serve him well enough to ex- 
press his necessity: his hardest labour 
is his tongue, as if he were loth to use 
so deceitful an organ; and he is best 
company with it, when he can but prat- 
tle. Welaugh at his foolish sports, but 
his game is our earnest, and his drums, 
rattles, and hobby-horses, but the em- 
blems and mockings of men’s business : 
his father hath writ him as his own lit- 
tle story, wherein he reads those days 
of his life that he cannot remember ; 
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and sighs to see what innocence he hath 
outlived. The older he grows, he is a 
stair lower from God ; and, like his first 
father, much worse in his breeches. He 
is the Christian’s example, and the old 
man’s relapse: the one imitates his 
pureness, and the other falls into his 
simplicity. Could he put off his body 


with his little coat, he had got eternity 


without a burden, and exchanged but 
one heaven for another. 





A COMMON FIDDLER. 
BY THE SAME. 

A poor fiddler is a man and fid- 
dle out of case, and he in worse case 
than his fiddle; one that rubs two 
sticks together (as the Indians strike 
fire), and rubs a poor living out of 
it, partly from this and partly from 
your charity, which is more in the 
hearing. than giving him, for he sells 
nothing dearer than to be gone. He is 
just so many strings above a beggar, 
though he have but two; and yet he 
begs too, only not in the downright 
** For God’s sake,’ but with a shrug- 
ging ‘** God bless you !”’ and his face is 
more pin’d than the blind man’s. Hun- 
ger is the greatest pain he takes, ex- 
cept a broken head, sometimes, and the 
labouring John Dory; otherwise his 
life is so mayy fits of mirth; and it is 
some mirth tu see him: a good feast 
shall draw him five miles by the nose, 
and you shall tra-k him again by the 
seent. His other pilgrimages are fairs 
and good houses, where his devotion is 
great to the Christmas, and no man loves 
good times better: he is in league with 
the tapsters for the worshipful of the inn, 
whom he torments next morning with 
his art, and has their names more per- 
fect than their men. A new song is 
better to him than a new jacket, espe- 
cially if indelicate, which he calls mer- 
ry, and hates naturally the Puritan, as 
an enemy to his mirth. A country wed- 
ding and Whitsun-ale are the two 
main places he domineers in, where he 
goes for a musician, and overlooks the 
bagpipe: the rest of him is drunk and 
ia the stocks. 


POETICAL. EPISTLE, 


Froma Tailor in Newgate to a Friend 
- in Town. 
Dear Buckram—This comes by the 
twopenny post, 
Full canter to tell you my ruin, 
So see you take warning, and learn, by 
my cost, 
That cabbage may prove your un- 
doing. 





Farewell to the shopboard, a dismal 
farewell, > 
Adieu to the needle and shears, 
Tam — cramped in this hideous 
cell, 
And my trimmings are rusted with 
tears. 


My linings by fretting are worn to a 
thread, 

I’m horribly troubled with stitches ; 

I'm here ina pickle for cabbage, net 


red, 
But blue that was found in my 
breeches. 


The cowardly rascals who took us 
away, 
Came round us at night by moon- 


shine ; . 
Would you think it, they came and they 
pounced on their prey, 
We were seventy only to nine. 


Our needles were sheathed, and our 
measures alone 
Were the weapons we had for de- 
fence, 
They bound us with these (for we seon 
were o’erthrown) 
Crying lustily, damn the expense. 


Oh, the dogs, how they triumphed ’tis 
my fate to know, 

Believe me, dear Buckram, "tis true, 

With the sons of the shears it was very 


SO $0, 
E’en the pavement with pity turn’d 
blue. 
Would you see your sad friend now of 
cabbage bereft, ’ 
A prey to despair, that sad glutton, 
You must come ‘ere he eats up the 
remnant that’s left 
Of your shopmate and friend, 
: Bitty Button. 


FROM METASTASIO. 


If ev’ry man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 

How many would our pity share, 
Who raise our envy now ! 


The fatal secret, when reveal’d, 
Of ev’ry aching breast, 

Would prove, that only while conceal'’d 
Their \ot appear’d the best. 








ON A YOUNG LADY WITH GREY HAIRS. 

Mark’d by extremes, Susannah beauty 
bears 

Life’s opposites—youth’s blossoms and 
grey hairs— 

Meet signs for one, in whom, ¢combin'd 
are seen 

Wisdom’s ripe fruit, and roses of fif- 
teen, 


oe ee ees, 
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THE HAPPY MAN. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 


Sir—The following is from Menage, 
which*must evidently have suggested 
the idea of Dr. Goldsmith’s Madam 
Blaize. Epric. 


La Gallisse now I wish to touch ; 
Droll air! if I can strike it, 

I’m sure the song will please you much ; 
That is, if you should like it. 


La Gallisse was indeed, I grant, 
Not used to any dainty 

When he was born—but could not want, 
As long as.he had plenty. 


Instructed with the greatest care, 
He always was well bred, 

And never used a hat to wear, 
But when "twas on bis head. 


His temper was exceeding good, 
Just of his fath=r’s fashion ; 

And never quarre’!s broil’d his blood, 
Except when in a ‘passion. 


His mind was on devotion bent ; 
He kept with care each high day, 

And Holy Thursday. always spent, 
The day before Good Friday. 


He liked good claret very well, 

___ I just presume to think it; 

For ere its flavour he could tell, 
He thought it best to drink it. 


Than doctors more he loved the cook, 
Though food would make him gross ; 
And never any physic took, 
But when he took’a dose. 


O happy, happy is the swain 
The ladies so adore ; 

For many followed in his train, 
Whene’er he walk’d before. 


Bright as the sun his flowing hair 
In golden ringlets shone ; 

And no one could with him compare, 
If he had been alone. 


His talents I cannot rehearse, 
But every one ailows, 

That whatsoe’er he wrote in verse, 
No one could call it prose. 


He argued with precision nice, 
The learned all declare ; 

And it was his decision wise, 
No horse could be a mare. 


His powerful logic would surprise, 
Amuse, and much delight. 

He prov'd that dimness of the eyes . 
Was hurtful to the sight. P 


They lik’d him much—so it appears 
Most plainly—who prefer’d him ; 

And those did never want their ears, 
Who any time had heard him. 
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He was not always right, ‘tis true, 
Andthen he must be wrong ; 

But none had found it out, he knew, 
If he had held his tongue. 


Whene’er a tender tear he shed, 
“T'was certain that he wept ; 
And:he would lay awake in bed, 

Unless, indeed, he slept. 


In tilting every body knew 
His very high renown ; 

Yet no opponents he o’erthrew, 
But those that he knock’d down. 


At last they smote him ‘in the head— 
What hero e’er fought all? 

And when they saw that he was dead, 
They knew the wound was mortal. 


And when at last he lost his breath, 
It clos'd his ev’ry strife ; 

For that sad day that seal’d his death, 
Depriv'd him of his life. 





THE BULL REGULAR. 
As I stood t’other morning, inhaling the 


air, 
At the door of my shop near Black- 
Friars ; 
Where I turn and go on—turning toys 
and hardware 
Into cash, when I meet ‘with soft 
buyers: 


In the window, well strewed, among 
other things, there 
Were lazing, for customers’ waiting, 
Some traps, the unlucky black beetles 
t’ensnare ; 
And on them, “directions for bait- 
ing.” 
An Irishman passing, he made a full 


stop, 
Crying, ** that’s a fine thing, O, it 
fait is ; 
But honey,” approaching the door of 
my shop, 
** Don’t you come from the land o” 
potatoes ?”” 


~ “No, I don’t.”"—** Then be aisy; do 
you never rap 
Out about Irish bulls, you don’t need 


t; 
For look at the printing on this clever 
: trap ; 
Do you think the poor varmin won't 
read it?” Bos Sty. 
ta 
AN OsTLER’s ACCOUNT WiTH A GEN- 
TLEMAN.— 1 hundred and twenty 5 
nites since I begon to wate on the Pony, 
and twenty four nites away, so here 
remains 1 hundred andl. Twice I 
washed the Carredg, and wonee I oiled 
and cleaned Her.” 
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Mouse in which Garrick was Born. 











The birth-places and residences of 
men of genius always excite interest. 
We recollect with what pleasure we 
first dined at Pagliano’s, where we 
knew that it had once been the resi- 
dence of Sir isaac Newton; and we 
always feel a melancholy interest in 

ing down Brook-street,, where 
Chatterton, 


** The sleepless boy, who perished ia 
his pride,” 


yielded to poverty and despair. Bolt- 
court is a favourite with us, for here 
the great moralist, Dr. Johnson, lived ; 
and we have often climbed up Break- 
neck-steps, from Fleet-market, that 
we might pass through Green Ar- 
bour-yard, where Goldsmith wrote his 
inimitable Vicar of Wakefield. 

The same interest is felt for distin- 
guished persons of all ranks, and so 
convinced was a living artist of this, 
that he some years ago published a 
small volume of Histrionic Topogra- 
phy, with engravings of the birth- 
places and residences of distinguished 
actors. . Among these Garrick natural- 
ly takes the lead, 

In the first volume of the Mirror we 
‘have given. numerous interesting anec- 
dotes of the British Roscius, and in 
our 4ist No; we gave a view of his 
villa at. Hampton, which has been re- 
cently sold. We now present our rea- 
ders with an engraving of a less splen- 
did, but equally interesting buildings— 
the house in which Garrick was born. 





This humble building, which waS 
taken down many years back, was a 
house of public entertainment, known 
by the sign of the Angel, in Wide- 
marsh-street, Hereford. In the regis- 
terof the parish of All Saiots, in that 
city, the baptism of the Roscius in em- 
bryo fs thus recorded: ** David, son 
of Peter and Arabella Garrick, was 
baptised 28th February, 1716. H. 
Lewis, Minister.*’ 

Garrick’s father, the son of a French 
Protestant refugee, was at the time 
lieutenant in a regiment of horse, on re- 
cruiting service at Hereford; but his 
residence was at Litchfield, and to that 
place his wife and infant son were re- 
moved as speedily as his duty would 


permit. 





INSTRUCTIVE AXIOMS. 


1. Whatever your profession is, en- 
deavour to acquire merit in it; for me- 
rit is esteemed by every body, and is 
so precious a thing that no person cap 
purchase it. 

2. Of this be certain, that no trade 
can be so bad as none at all, nor any 
life so tiresome as that which is spent 
in contioual visiting and dissipation. 
To give all one’s time to other people, 
and never reserve any for one’s self, is 
to be free in appearance only, and a 
slave in effect. 

8. Though your. profession. should 
not lead you to study, love and respect 
people of letters; and if you are not 
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learned yourself, esteem those who ate 
SO. ; 


4. Be easy of address, and courteous 
in conversation, and then everybody 
will think it a pleasure to have any deal- 
ing with you. 

5. Have the same regard for all the 
world, that you would wish them to 
have for you. : 

6. By honesty and integrity’ you 
will gain credit every where, and your 
word will be thought more valaable 
in any business you may bé concerried 
in, than all the lawyers’ bonds in the 


world, 

7. You will find no. greater enemy 
than yourself, if you suffer your -pas- 
sions to govern you. 

8. Receive your relations and friends 


with a smiling and engaging air; if 


you do otherwise, you lose the plea-. - 


sure of seeing them. 

9. Modesty in your furniture, equi+ 
page, and words, willshew that your 
mind is well regulated, and your heart: 
free from passion:-~ ~~ nee 

10. If you wish to be happy in the 
world, and esteemed by every body, 
fear God, be faithful to your king, and 
live according to the strictest rules of 
honesty and probity. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public FZournals. 


MARCO BOTZARI, 

THE ACHILLES OF THE MODERN GREEKS. 
' The Greeks have just sustained the 
bitterest loss which has befallen them 
during the whole of their short, but 
brilliant contest with the enslavers of 
their country. Marco Botzari, the 
Achilles of their cause—the Achilles in 
all things but his invulnerability—has 
perished prematurely in the flower of 
his age and his fame; and has left 
none behind him that can adequately 
supply his place. They have’ still 
many excellent leaders; but none who 
unite iuto one noble whole the various 
admirable qualities possessed by that 
‘distinguished person. 

The following is extracted from a 
paragraph in a Morning Paper, which 
purports to give the substance of a 
letter just received from Missolonghi : 

** In the neighbourhood of Valto the 
Greeks had again assembled in consi- 
derable force, made a’ most determined 
resistance, and compelled the invaders 
to take the direction of Carpanesi. 
The Swliotes, having ‘marched upon 
this place’in' the end of July, under the 
command of theirillustrious chief Mar- 
co Botzari, aud having been joined by 





other chiefs as they advanced, came up 
with the barbarians on the evening of 
the Sth of August; and on the next 
morning, by-one of those.daring move- 
ments for which this nation of Chris- 
tians has always been so justly cele- 
brated, they gained a great victory 
over the Turkish army. During this 
memorable cumgonent Marco Bot- 
zari placed himself at the head of four 
hundr:-d of his countrymen, penetrated 
to the-centre of a column of five thou- 
sand of.the enemy, and by his example 
infused the: greatest: confidence into his 
small but! determined phalanx of Su- 
liotes. -He was severely wounded in 
the groin, but concealed his, situation 
wntil,: in the. heat of the action, he re- 
ceived a musquet-ball.in the head, and 
instantly fell, &c.” ., 
Another accopnt states, ‘* that Mar- 
co Rotzari penetrated to the tent of 
the Pacha himself, whom he slew, but 
was. wounded by.a black servant, faith- 
ful. to the Pacha, while he.was exbi- 
the head to-his soldiers.” 

Marco Botzari was the son of the 
celebrated Kitzo Botzari, a member of 
one of the principal families of Sulei, 
and a head of his tribe during their 
long ‘war with the late Ali Pacha. 
When this war was terminated, by the 
fall of Sulei into the hands of the Pa- 
cha, Kitzo Botzari retired to the Ionian 
Islands ; ‘but Marco, the subject of this 
notice, remained in Albenia, with se- 
veral other members of his family, and 
lived for some time in the most entire 
obscurity. During this period, no cir- 
cumstances occurring to call forth any 
peculiar traits of character, nothing 
was noted of him but that he was a 
young man of great personal courage, 
and with high notions of justice and 
honour. A trifling anecdote will here 
illustrate his views on the latter points. 
A. particular friend of Marco’s was 
playing at cards with two persons who 
were in the service of Ali Pacha, at 
the time the latter was at Prevesa ; 
and this friend, in conjunction with 
one of the other players, had contrived 
to mark the cards, and thus make ‘a 
certainty of winning the third. But 
Marco, who was present, and observed 
what had been done, openly noticed it ; 
saying, ** There is no true victory, ay 
friend, but that which is gained by 


- Skill and open courage.” 


It was at the time Ali Pacha was re- 
duced to the last’extremity, when be- 
‘siéged in Joannina (in the latter end 
of the year 1820), that Marco Botzari 
first began to distinguish himself as a 
warlike leader of his ‘countrymen, the 
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Sutiotes. At this epocha the Suliotes 
had leagued themselves with Ismael 
Pacha,-the successor of the deposed 
Ali, in the hope of recovering their 
country, which the: latter had con- 
quered from them. In this league, 
under’ the command of his uncle Noto 
‘Rotzari, chief head of the Suliote tribe, 
‘Marco led several bold and successful 
‘attacks against the troops’ of Ali— 
-chasing them to the very ' gates ‘of the 
fortress. of Joanmnina. This league, 
‘however, was almost immediately 
broken, on the discovery that Ismael 
Pacha—jealous of the Suliotes once 
more gaining any head in Greece—had 
actually employed a company of his 
Albanian troops to take the field in the 
rear of the little troop of Sulei, for 
the purpose, if possible, of extirpating 
them altogether. 

On the discovery of this perfidy, the 
Suliotes made ‘common cause with Ali 
Pacha against the Turks; and in this 
league Marco displayed, from time to 
time, the most conspicuous military ta- 
lents, and became the terror of all the 
Pachas, and of the Albanians. On one 
occasion, in: particular, with a little 
troop of about thirty followers alone, 
‘he succeeded in dislodging Hassan 
Pacha, of Negroponte, from the vil- 
lage of Strivina, inthe plain of Arta. 
And on another occasion, with a very 
inferior force, he defeated and took 
prisoner a Bey of Gregarie, at the 
foot of some mountains near Joannina. 

Again, when the town of Arta was 
occupied by the expedition consisting 
of mixed. troops—Greeks and Maho- 
medan Albanians—who were acting for 
Ali Pacha, Marco, with a little troop 
of twenty-five men only, night after 
night. attacked the fortified dwelling of 
Combotti, which is a place of. great 
strength, and in which were posted the 
Hasnadar (treasurer) of Chourshid 
Pacha, and Soultzo Kersca, with two 
hundred men; and not a night. passed 
that the enemy did not lose several 
men, either by the boldness and sud- 
denness of his attacks, or by his dex- 
terity in picking them out with his 
musquet:-through the windows and 
other accessible points of the place. 
Twice, also, he set fire to the build- 
ing; and had nearly succeeded in min- 
ing and blowing it up, 

On the defection of the Mahomedan 
Albanians ‘at Arta, which happened 

Shortly after this, he retired with, his 
own countrymen to the mountains of 
Sulei. ; 

At the period now alluded to, the 
distinguished talents and reputation of 
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Marco Botzari had acquired for hina 
the particular notice of Prince Mavro- 
cordato, and the uses to which he ap- 
ote the igfluence which these gave 

im, immediately cemented a friend- 
ship between the two leaders; and at 
the time that the general rising of the 
Greeks against their Turkish oppres- 
sors took place, Marco was the first to 
submit himself to the regular govern- 
ment that was formed, and to use his 
almost resistless- influence with his 
countrymen to induce them to follow 
his example. When it is considered 
that Marco was (unlike his brother 
Constantine) an entirely uneducated 
man: in the flower and heat of his 
youth ; at the summit of a well-earned 
fame ; and with unbounded influence 
over the sentiments and conduct of his 
countrymen ; his thus laying aside alt 
personal and ambitious views, and sub- 
mitting himself wholly and uncondi- 
tionally toa newly-formed government 
—seeking and desiring to hold no 
higher station in it than that of an 
humble agent in fulfilling its plans for 
achieving the liberties of his country 
evinces a self-devotion and simpli- 
city of character rarely to be met with 
even under circumstances which might 
seem more likely to call it forth. 

When Sulei was invested by a for- 
midable Turkish force, and every ave- 
nue of entrance or escape was shut 
up, Marco, who was there, contrived, 
with a very few of his countrymen, to 
effect a passage through. the Turkish 
camp, and to reach Messolongio; 
where, after having collected more 
troops, he took up a position at Plaka, 
and the memorable battle fought on 
that spot again testified his extraor- 
dinary skill, valour, and devotion. He 
fought sword in hand fora great length 
of time against a party of Mahomedan 
Albanians ; when, after having killed 
several of their officers, and been him, 
self severely. wounded, he lost his horse 
and baggage, and was again compelled 
to retire to Messolongio. 

When the Suliotes afterwards made 
terms with their besiegers, he was at 
Messolongio; and though, aware of 
the critical situation in which they 
were placed, he did not disapprove of 
their resolution to submithemselves 
conditionally to their enemies, yet he 
refused to follow their example and 
retire with them, as he might. have 
done with honour, but resolved to re- 
main with Prince Mavrocordato, con- 
scious that if he had left him,; he would 
have lost that most efficient support 
which he derived from the opinions of 
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his: feltow-countrymen as to the state 
of their cause, and that the edifice of 
liberty, which seemed to be just rising 
from its. foundation, cemented’ by. the 
blood of his- fellow-soldiers,. ‘would 
again fall to pieces and go to nought. 
He therefore sent away his; family to 
Ancoua, to avoid the importunities 
which they were urging upon him, and 
linked himself, for better for worse, 
to the fortunes of Mavrocordato and 
his suffering country. 

The most successful, distinguished, 
and important epoch of Marco's ex- 
ploits was that which included the 
siege and storming of Messolongio by 
the Turks. At this period, when the 
town was invested on all sides by a 
Turkish army of fifteen. thousand men, 
he still kept possession of the weak 
outskirts (for they do not: deserve the 
aame of fortifications) in company with 
his friend Mavrocordato, and with a 
body of no more than three hundred 
men—both of them determining to pe- 
sish in the ruins of the town, rather 
than willingly abandon it. And it may, 

rhaps, be attributed to this determi- 
nation, that the cause of Greece at pre- 
sent bears an aspect of hope instead of 
despair. Tn this campaign, with the 
aid of some slight reinforcements, they 
occasioned the Turks a loss of three 
thousand men, and finally saved the 
town. This latter event was effected 
purely by a piece of personal valour 


and conduct ‘on the part of Marco Bot-' 


gari. The Turkish troopshad assault- 
ed Messolongio, and actually gained 
possession of the outposts of the town 
—overpowering for a time the chief 
body of troops under the command of 
Botzari, and compelling them to retire 
to the shore and endeavour to escape in 
their boats, &c. Marco was com- 
‘pelled to follow them in this extremity ; 
but he determined to make one gallant 
effort to rally them, which entirely suc- 
ceeded.. While they were retiring pre- 
cipitately, he rushed in. among them, 
flourishing his sword and shouting 
Hurras! and gave them to believe that 
their fellows had repulsed the Turks, 
and that they were flinging themselves 
from ‘the ‘walls ‘into the ditch. His 
troops ‘rallied at ‘these ‘sounds; he 
again placed himself at their head and 
Jed them unexpectedly‘ on the enemy, 
and the place was finally abandoned by 
the Turks, leaving behind them an im- 
mense booty in artillery, ammunition, 
and baggage of great value. 

Botzari was in‘no instance known 
$0 avail himself even’ of’ the fair spoits 
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thet: were taken from the ‘enemy, “bat 
suffered them all to be divided among 
his men, with whom, however, he. in- 


-variably shared all the dangers and 


hardships of the campaign, being nei- 


ther armed, attired, oor fed in any wa 


different. from them. It is also well 
known, that he has in many cases re- 
fused large bribes offered him by the 
enemy, if he would: retire into the 
Tonian Islands. Once, in particular, 
at Messolongio, five hundred purses * 
were offered to him if he would quit the 
place. The person from whose Jips 
these notices of his life are collected, 
was informed of the above through au 
unquestionable channel. 

Bat the most prominent and striking 
illustration that can be offered of the 
pure patriotism that actuated Botzari 
in all his views, is perhaps to be found 
in the following’ fact:~The father of 
Marco (Kitzo —- was extremely 
obnoxious to Ali a, on account of 
his being one of the heads of the Su- 
liote tribes, against which Ali had so 
long made war. It was mentioned, in 
the commencement of this paper, that, 
on the fall of Sulei into the hands of 
Ali, Kitzo Botzari retired into the 
Tonian Islands. Shortly after this pe- 
riod, Ali made several underhand at- 
tempts on thelife of Kitzo, one of which 
at last succeeded. Having occasion to 
leave the islands, and come to Arta, 
he was there privately shot by an agent 
of Ali. At the time the Greeks first 
rose on their oppressors, this agent in 
the death of Marco’s father (one Capi- 
tan Gogo, of Tzumeska) was consider- 
ed as-an important aid to the cause, 
but he was reluctant to come forward 
in conjunction with Marco, knowing 
that the latter was aware of the part lie 
had taken (by the order of Ali) in the 
death of his father. But Marco volun- 
tarily sought an interview with this 
person, in ‘which he assured him that 
this was an epoch at which he had 
thought it necessary to dismiss from 
his breast all passions but the love of 
country ; and he urged him to do the 
same; adding, ‘It was not you who 
killed my father, it'was Ali.”” And he 
actually endeavoured to bring about a 
marriage between some branches of 
their respective families, in order to 
Strengthen the bond of union which he 
wished to exist between them on this 
occasion. ' pot 

Only one more anecdote will be add- 


* A purse is 500 Turkish piastres, 
or about 10/. sterling. ~~ 
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€d, in illustration. of the personal cool- 
ness and intrepi-ity of this distinguish- 
ed chieftain. The relater of the fore- 
gving was one day dining at the head- 
quarters of Marco’s uncle, at Arta, and 
after dintier he was walking alone in 
the town with Marco, when several 
balls from the Turkish batteries fell at 
a very short distance from them. While 
the relater (who is no soldier) was en- 
deavouring to conceal -his sense of the 
danger that seemed to surround them, 
Marco observed laughingly, and point- 
ing to the balls, ** You see, these: are 
the only kind of apples the Turks would 
send us for our dessert.” 

Marco Botzari was, at the period of 
his death, not. more than thirty or thir- 
ty-one years of age, stout, ‘but of low 
stature, with extremely fine bright 
black -eyes, dark complexion, and a 


countenance altogether highly animated: 


aud expressive. His arms consisted of 
& musquet, a sabre, and a Turkish 
knife, and one small pistol of extreme- 
ly inferior quality.— New Monthly Ma- 
gazine. 


_ THE WATERING PLACES. - 


‘* Awake, arise,’”’ bold Neptune cries, 
** It scandalous and base is 

To lag behiny, when half mankind 
Frequent my Watering Places.” — 

‘* *Tis passing odd, blue-bearded god, 
That men should thus turn otters ;— 

With every due respect for you, 
I never liked your-waters. 


‘* Tf *twere my lot to build a cot, 
Or dome of Chinese pattern, 

It should sot verge upon thy surge, 
Joint Devisee of Saturn. 

The very trees, that own thy breeze, 
Seem by the favour undone ; 

With inland bend, like me, they send 
A longing look tow'rd London. 


‘¢ The man who stops in sea-si‘le shops, 
Like Donaldson's or Lucombe’s, 
In hopes to find food for the mind, 
Soon finds he’s not at Hookham’s. 
The libraries that edge thy seas, 
Are fit for boys io short hose: 
Their gew-gaw shelves bear tops for 
twelves, 
And paper kites for quartos. 


‘< Sandgate may do for those who woo 
The leaden god of slumber. 

O’er Bognor Rock the sea-gulls flock ; 
T’ll vot increase their number. 

Who loves to hide should go to Ryde, 
Fall equi-dismal Cowes is : 

And poor Eastbourne appears to mourn 
Her runaway ‘ Sea Houses.’ 
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‘© To Broadstairs they may post away, 
Who think it fomous cheer is 

With gun and shot o’er fields to trot, - 
Monopolized by Ceres... 

Southend’s too nigh, and they who hie . 
To Scarborough tvo far get: 

Worthing’s all tides, and all 

; side’s. ‘ 

Mud-carted into Margate. 


‘*Tow’rd Rottingdean who walks the’ 
Steyne, . 

A bold and jutting work sees, 
Which sims, by spars, and chains, and‘ 


ars, 
‘To fetter thee, like Xerxes. ; 
Bat, Son of Ops, the pile that stops ’ 
Thy waters in their gushing, ' 
May quit its post on Brighton coast, 
And walk away to Flushing. 


‘* See yonder yacht, with paddling trot, , 
And rolling Lichfield Sam's gait, 

Unload, at eight, its motley. freight, 
To skim thy surf at Ramsgate. 

I once swam near her Lighthopse Pier, 
Than moist Leander madder, ' 
But, waro’d by Time, no more I climb’ 

For Angels Jacob's ladder. | ' 


* At Hastings, if her frisky cliff 
Would be more staid and sober, 
The gods I'd thank to pass, dear Frank, 
With thee a blithe October. . 
But from her brink new rocks maysink,: 
The next time blows the wind bad: 
And I below her chalky brow 
Be sepulchred like Sindbad. 


*¢ Thus, billowy god, my muse has 
trod , 


Thy forelands, creeks, and mountains, 
And, could I boot as light a foot, 
I'd seek thy briny fountains. 
But gout requires more inland shires, ~ 
The limb, that last night felt numb, * 
Instinctive clings to mineral springs— ‘ 
Adieu, I'm off for phat ag gh 


SAWNEY AT DONCASTER. 
By the Author of the Ayrshire Lega- 
tees, Se. 

* * * "Deep, ye see that same job 
o’ the horse, amang the lave o° my, 
Yorkshire exploits, is a come-to-pass 
well worthy of a record. For, ye should 
know, an it were necessar’ to tell you, 
that I was a stranger et Leeds, an 
very guarded I was in my dealings, 
‘cause and on account o” the notour 
character of the Yorkshire folk, for 
jinking in their bargains; and really 
whan my friend, and long correspond- 
ent there, offered, in a civil and free 
manner—that I must needs allow—his 
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horse, to take me o’er to Doncaster, I 
swithered, and was in asore hesitation 


of miud concerning the same, for I need’ 


not tell you, that there’s'no part of the 
habit and repute of the Yorkshire folk 
more unsettled among their customers, 


than their ways of dealing anent horses ;' 


nay, and what’s very extraordinar 
among honest men, they make no-secret 


of the glamour they have used in their. 


traffic in that commodity. Therefore, 
as ye may well suppose, when -Mr. 


Shalloons was so complaisant as to. 


offer me his horse, I had a jealousy 
that he was_ not without. an end of his 
own behoof; for which cause, and na- 
tural suspicion, ye may think I was not 
overly keen to comply with his obliging: 
offer, for really, to speak God’s truth, 
no man could be more well-bred and 
discreet than he was in making me that 
same offer. However, for’ all that: I 
could either say or do, hewas really so 
pressing with his civility, that it would 
have been a very'coarse conduct on my’ 
part to have persisted in a denial. 

‘ ‘Well, ‘so. ye see the horse being so 
proffered, and the proffer so consented 
to by me, on the day'I had sorted out: 
of the week I was to be there, for that 
aforesaid and same journey to Doncas- 
ter, the beast.was brought to the door 
of the house where I staid, and there 
having laid. my legs o’er the saddle, I 
found it a composed.and canny brute; 
Mr. M‘Laucklan of Fuddy’s fine geld- 
ing was no surer footed; and so, as ye 
may suppose, me and the horse, I on 
its back, rode our ways towards that 
same boroughs-town of Doncaster, and 
the farther | rode, and the mair I grew 
acquaint with the horse, the mair reason 
I had to be thankful for the very solid 
politesse of my civil correspondent. 

But to make a short. of a long tale, 
and no to descant and enlarge on the 
civility of the lads at the inns and ta- 
verns that we passed—indeed, for that 
matter, they were ower gleg for me ; 
for, to confess @ fault, they ‘thereb 
wiled from me: a’ sixpence, where i 
would ‘have gart a twal-pennies do at 
the door of ony stabler'in all Scotland, 
But at the time Udid na begrudge’ that 
per cng on my part, having so footy 
and well-going a beast for a bethank, 
as 1 had that aforesaid and thé same. 


But P'ill''no say that, ‘now and’ then;’. 


when I thought of the habit aad repute 
of the Yorkshire folk, concérning theit 
horses,’ I hadna a dread upon’ me that 
all_wasna sound at the bottom—and 
more ially as the horcé lost a shoe 
soon we had passed through the 
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first toll, the which I thought a remarka- ° 
ble thing.:. However, as I was saying, the 
horse and me arrived safe at the afore- 
said and same boroughs town of Don- 
caster, and no beast, after such a jour- 
ney, could: be in better order, than was 
that aforesaid and samé. j 

: But now I have: to. réhearse of what 
ensued. _. Ye’re to: know and .under- 
stand, that there was: then: in: Doncas- 
ter ia grand ploy, which they call: the 
Sen Legar, the which isa kindof a. 
horse-race; but no: like! our creditable 
Leith races, of. old,‘and.those sprees of 
moderation.of: the: same ‘sort , that’s: 
ha’den in their stead at Musselbargh. . 
Really the King’s visit was just:a,Sab- 
bath till’tnever: was::seen :such a 
jehuing o’ coaches, such a splashery 0’ 
horses; and .swearing :and tearing 
o’. gentlemen and flunkies ; .it;was just: 
a thing by common. : vig 

But ‘no ‘to summer and winter about 
yon dréadful horse races, and thegamb-: 
ling there anent, enough to make a 
sober man’s hair stand on end, I alight- 
ed at the door of an inn, and I gave the, 
horse the same and- aforesaid, that had 
so well brought me there, te.an hostler 
lad; and went to see what I might be 
able to do in the way of custom among’ 
the shops.’ But the wearyful Sen Leger 
was ahiot every counter ; and upon the 
whole it was but a thriftless journey, I 
soon found, that I had come upon ; and 
therefore Icame to an agreement with 
myself, in my own mind, to go back to 
Leeds, and then think of coming north- 
ward. So having in that way resolved, 
I went back to the inns, and told the 
hostler lad to'‘have the horse the same 
and aforesaid that I.had come on, 
ready. betimes in the morn, and then If 
returned to the house of a correspond- 
ent that had invited me to sleep, be- 
cause of the extortionate state of the 
inns. But I know not what came ower 
me—surely it was a token of what was 
to happen—I got but little rest, and 
my thoughts were aye running on the 
poor horse, the same and aforesaid, 
that had brought me from Leeds, and 
more especially aneht the repute of the 
Yorkshire folk as horse-cowpers, 

However, at the last, I hada com- 
posed refreshment, and I rose as I had 
portioned, and went to the inns, and 
there the hostler lad, at the very thi- 
gute the hour chappit, brought forth, 
as 1 thought,’ the horse. But; think 
what was my consternation, when going 
to loop on I discovered that it was nae 
mair Mr. Shalloons’ horse than I w 
Mr. Shalloons. 
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“Lad,” said I, ‘ nane of your tricks 
upon travellers—that's no my héree.” 

ss By gum i” says he, |“ it beyour 
horse.” : A 
‘¢Na,” quo’ I; * I'll. take my oath 


on’t, that’s no the horse I brought to’ 


this house.” ‘ 

“It be | your horse, sir, so on and 
be off,” said he, ‘in a very audacious 
manner. 

“Tl never lay leg out o’er that 
beast in this world, ‘for to a surety it's 
no'mine. Deil’s in the fallow, does he’ 
think what might come on me if I were 
catcht riding another man’s horse in: 
Yorkshire?” 

** I tell you,”” quo’ the hostler, ‘it 
be your horse—I wouldn’t go never to 
tell ony lies about it. A nice bit of 
blood -it bé too—no gentleman ’ need 
cross. better.—Please, sir, to mouat.*” 

*¢ Mount !—do ye think I’m by mysel, 
and that I dinna ken ae horse frae, 
another?” said I: ‘ that horse’ is no 
mine, and mine he'll never be, so.gang 
back to the stable, and bring the one 
I put into your hands yestreen, or It 
maybe find a way to gar you.” 

** Well, to be.sure, if you be’nt.a rum 
ane; why, sir, does you not see that 
there white foot?—your horse had’ a 
white foot—which be a testificate that 
this here horse be your horse.’’ 

“TI tell you, white foot or black foot, 
that’s no my horse, and if ye dinna 
bring my own, I'll have you. afore the 
Sheriff.” 

** D—n his green breeches! I doesn’t 
care—no, nought at all—for Sir Wil- 
liam Ingleby, for this be your horse;”’ 
1'll tak my davy on’t.’’ 

** Horse!”* quo’ I, « that’s a mare.” 
. “* By jingo, so it be!” was the 
ne’er-do-weel’s answer, and I saw him 
laughing in his sleeve ; howsoever, he 

a remnant of impudence yet left, 
and he said, ‘‘ But your horse was a 
mare.” 

At this my corruption rose, and I 
could stand no more, but, giving a pow- 
erful stamp, I cried, ‘* Deevils ia hell !’’ 
which was a hasty word for me to say, 
“ d’ye think Pll tak a mare. for a 
horsef”? 

So he, seeing that I was in my im- 
perative mood, as Mr. Andrew the 
schoolmaster says, put his tongue in 
his cheek, as I saw, and went into the 
house of the inns, and brought out a 
very civil, well-fared, gentleman-like 
man, the landlord, who said to me, with 
great contrition, that their stables being 
fall, and some of the grooms drank, my 
horse had been unfostunately hanged 


quite dead; and: fits ‘skin «gone to the 
tan-pit; but that, to make an indemni- 
fleatidn, he had got one as like. it as. 
possible, and a much better than mine 
was; however, through inadvertency, 
amare had been brought.” “TI shall 
not, however, said he, “make ‘two 
words about it; your horse, I think, 
was worth fifty guineas—I will pay you. 
the money.” we 

‘““ Fifty guineas!’ quo’ I; * nane 
o’ your fifty guineas to me; he was 
worth sixty-pounds if he was worth 
a farthing.” 

“T'llpay you the price,” sald the 
le “ and all the favour. I ask in 
return is that you will not tell at what 
house the accident happened ;’’ so he 
paid me the money, but really 'I was 

f a ‘season not easy to think of the 
way that such a sum for a horse had 
come out of a Yorkshire hand into my 
pouch. Howsever, as the horse was 
dead and gone, I could make no better 
o’t than to put up the notes, which I 
did, and came back to Leeds in a stage- 
coach, thinking -all the way of what I 
should say to Mr. Shalloons ; aad ina 
terrible dread I was ‘that he would not 
be: content with the sixty pound, but 
obligate me to pay @ tyrannical sum. 

Howsever, having considered with 
myself, as soon as I arrived at Leeds; 
I went to him—aye’ thinking of: the 
Yorkshire way of cheating with horses 
—and I said, 

‘* Mr. Shalloons, yon’s a very con- 
venient and quiet beast of your's; 
would ye do a friend a favour, and sell’s 
to me on reasonable terms.’” 

‘It is,’’ quo” he, ‘* a very passable 
hack—I did not wish to: part wi't ; but 
as you have taken a fancy to him, you 
shall have him for forty guineas.” 

“ Forty guineas, Mr. Shalloons,” 
cried I—*‘ Na, surely, you could never 
look for that—Thirty’s mair like the 

“* Half the difference,’’ said he, ‘‘ and. 
the horse is yours.” 

** Make it punds, Mr. Shalloons, and~ 
I'll tak him,” quo’ I. ie 

‘¢ Well, pounds let it be,” said he— 
so I paid him the five-and-thirty pounds 
out of the sixty, by the-which I had a 
clear profit of five-and-twenty pounds; 
preter the price of my ticket by the 
coach, which is an evidence and a fact 
to me, that a Scotchman may try his 
hand at ‘horse-flesh with a Yorkshire- 
man ony day in the year, the Sen 
Leger fair-day at; Doncaster not ex- 


cepted. tak 
Blackwood'’s Edinburgh Magazine, 








The Gatherer. 
“Tam bata Gatherer and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.”"— Wolton. 


PARODY ON THE THORN, 
From the cell of my muse, dear Maria 
requested, : 
A—something the Mirror to send; 
Yes, by heaven! I exclaimed, may I 
-perish, ‘ 
If e’er I say no, and Maria offend. . 
Then, smiling—she said—what think. 
you of sending, 
(I saw that she miss'd a few stitches) 
I sighing, replied—ah ! dearest, infor: 


me 3 
She retorted, well, send our good 
wishes. : 


Yes, by heaven! T exclaimed, may I 


rish, <% 
If eer L say no, and Maria @ffend. 
t —_—— + 
ON ONE ONLY. 
Beneath this monument gone lie 
The mortal relics af one Only! 
Yes, of one Only! for, Only; rr. 
Rests here—and Only, here is . 
Fram ills—to which, Oaly, in this life, 
‘ould Only look.for caregand strife. 


EPITAPH OW ALIN PER. 
Cottons and Sabeicn Loe 
And. muslins.too, farewel a 
Plain, striped and figured, olddnd new, . 


Three quarters, yaed of ell ; 
By nail and-yard ive iessured ye, 
As customers inclined, 
Thechurch-yard now has measured me, 
And nails my coffin bind. ‘ 





THE DRUNKARD'S. CHARACTER. 


From a. Volume of Pamphiets, let- 
tered, ** Miscellaneous Sheets,” pre- 
sented by King .George III. to the 
British Museum. The date is 1646. 


A drunkerd is the annoyance of mo- 


desty, 
The trouble of civility, 
The spoil of wealth, 
The distraction of Reason. 
He is only the brewer's agent, 
The tavern and ulehouse benefactor, 
The beggar’s companion, , 
The constable’s trouble : 
He is his wife’s woe, 
His children’s sorrow. 
His neighbour's scoff, 
His own shame ; 
In summer, he is a tub of swill, 
A spirit of sleep, 
A picture of a beast, 
And a monster of man. 
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; DOMESTIC JARS. 

The following curious advertisement: 
has. appeared in the, Concord (New 
Hampshire, A-nerica,) paper : i 

** Whereas [, Daniel Clay, through 
misrepresentation, was induced to post 
my wife, Rhoda, in the papers: now E 
heg. leave to-inform the public. that I 
have again taken her.to wife, after set- 
tling all our domestic broils in.a ami« 
cable manner; so thatievery thing, as 
usual, goes on like: clock work.’’ 

** Divore'd like scissars rent in twain, 

Each mourn‘d the rivet out: 

Now whet and rivetted again, 
ef They'll make the old shears cut.» 


. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


— 


CAPTAIN PARRY’s VovAGE. 
‘On Saturday nert we shall pub? 
lish a Supplementary Number¥of, 
the Mirror, which will be entirely 





' devoted ‘to the subject of North 


Polar Expeditions. It will. contain 
amore complete account than has 
yet appeared of Capt. Parry's last. 
Voyage, with a notice of all. the 
previous attempts to discover the 
‘North-West ‘und North-East Pas’ 
sages. It will be embellished witha 


” beauttful-Map, engraved on steel, 


pointing out the discoveries of Cupt. 
Parry in his two Voyages, as well 
as those of Capt. Ross, Capt. Frank- 
lin, and former Voyagers ; and will 
be further enriched with two En- 
gravings on Wood. ; 
No‘ettra charge will be made for 
the Supplementary Number, which 
is got up at great expense ; and the 
Map will be protected by a Wrapper; 
on which Advertisements will be in- 
serted, if forwarded by Tuesday. 
No. 56, of the Mirror, mill con- 
tain a variety of interesting arti- 
cles, including communications 


“from several Correspondents. 
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